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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

A TONE-POET FROM ITALY 
BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 

It is not often that Italy has sent to this country a creative ar- 
tist so distinguished and so remarkable as Signor Alfredo Casella, 
who has come to America as an active representative of the music 
of his native land. Signor Casella is a very eminent composer — 
a far finer and more serious artist than any music-maker who has 
visited us within recent memory except Vincent d'Indy. Signor 
Casella is the most prominent and the most articulate of that ad- 
venturous Young Italian school who have highly determined that 
musical Italy shall no longer be represented to the outside world 
as the land merely and exclusively of bel canto, of the romances 
of composers like Tosti, of Neapolitan tarantellas and Venetian 
serenades. They hotly resent being summed up under the for- 
mula of Santa Lucia, or the formula of La Donna e Mobile, or the 
formula of Vissi d'arte. They are in revolt against the notion of 
the casual foreigner that Italian music means "tunes played on 
the mandolin, restaurant-music, gross theatrical realism devoid of 
human emotion, obvious and insipid melodies accompanied by 
tremolos," or the belief of those slightly more sophisticated ones 
who suppose that they have bounded musical Italy when they 
have indicated, with a gesture of careless familiarity, certain 
operas by Verdi, Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Zandonai, 
Montemezzi — ^which, says M. Jean-Aubry with some impatience, 
is "as if one should judge the French literature of the last cen- 
tury by the novels of Frangois Copp)ee, English literature by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, or Russian music by the one and only 
Tschaikovsky . ' ' 

There is, we are to realize, another and very different musical 
Italy — ^an Italy immeasurably remote from the spiritual terrain 
of Mascagni and Puccini, as well as from the lovelier and rarer 
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land of Montemezzi and the soberer, more formally-gardened 
region of Sgambati and Bossi and Sinigaglia. This new Italy 
(from which are carefully to be excluded such noisy upstarts as 
Pratella and his brother "Futurists") is the innovating, neo- 
classic Italy of Signor Casella and his confreres; men who are 
interested in the symphonic forms rather than in the opera- 
house — ^though they do stray now and ; again onto the stage. 
They are of the clan of Pizzetti, Malipiero, Castelnuovo, Res- 
pighi, De Sebata — composers who differ widely among them- 
selves, who cannot accurately be said to form a school, but who 
do, nevertheless, own allegiance to "a particular and clearly de- 
fined aesthetic." They constitute (as Jean-Aubry has defined 
their position) "an ideal union of very divergent personalities, 
born often under contradictory conditions, who have in common 
only a spirit of innovation and the sense of a nationalism that 
does not end in the appearance of picturesque facility too gen- 
erally approved by Italian and foreign audiences." 

It is their aim to counteract certain qualities that are conspicu- 
ous and influential in contemporary Italian music, and which 
may discreetly be indicated in the French of Signor Casella's 
famous lecture on the Young Italian school : la suprematie vocat, 
le mauvais gout, et la vulgarite. . . . Against these baleful things 
must be opposed the true and permanent characteristics of the 
Italian genius as one perceives it across the years, traits common 
to Monteverde, Caldara, Scarlatti, Pergolesi. These qualities 
are "grandeur, severity, robustness, conciseness, sobriety, sim- 
plicity of line, plentitude plastique et equilihre architectural, vivac- 
ity, audacity, and a perpetual quest of novelty". These Young 
Italians, therefore, seek a rejuvenated classicism, a true renais- 
sance, "destined to reunite, in one harmonious eurythmic, all 
the newest conquests in the field of sonorous experiment, Italian 
and foreign." Already, Casella, believes, the Italian modernists, 
exponents of this "new classicism", have begun to reveal a musi- 
cal spirit that is native and distinct — that stands apart from 
"French Impressionism, Stravinskian primitivity, the cerebral- 
ism of SchSnberg, the sensuality of the Spaniards, the audacious 
fantasy of such Hungarians as Bartok and Kodaly, and la deca- 
dence Straussienne." 
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These Young Italians are, of course, determined rebels and ex- 
perimentalists, differing among themselves only in the degree of 
their audacity. They have perceived, no doubt, that the trend 
of musical art, from Monteverde onward, has been toward a pro- 
gressive approximation of tonalities, an increasingly intimate re- 
lation between the different keys. One bar after another has 
been let down, and the gradually liberated music-maker has 
sported happily over an ever-widening expanse of tonal meadow, 
revelling in expanded prospects, plucking strange, unknown 
flowers and gathering pungent herbs — ^which, to the slower-paced 
observers in the rear, seemed to be merely tares and thistles. 

Wagner seldom changed his key more often than once in every 
measure 1; Debussy often changed his with every beat. When 
separate tonalities had come within such hand-clasping proxim- 
ity as this, it was hardly surprising that the next step in the 
advancing intimacy was for them to fall into one another's arms. 
This, at last, they have done; and we find in the music of the 
ultra-moderns a genuine marriage of tonalities (whether happy 
or not is scarcely, perhaps, for the mere observer to determine). 
Casella, Malipiero, and others of their clan (as Stravinsky and 
SchSnberg and Strauss a while before them) habitually exhibit 
to us two totally different keys proceeding in double-harness — 
E-flat going along simultaneously with E natural; or the associa- 
tion may be triangular, and we have F natural as another ele- 
ment in the complex. This concurrent sounding of two or more 
keys — "polytony", or "harmonic counterpoint", as it has been 
called: the horizontal movement of chordal strands rather than 
of melodies — is the distinguishing technical procedure of the ultra- 
moderns. Instead of dissonances conceived as separate chords, or 
arising occasionally from the movement of distinct melodic parts, 
we have a multiform and practically continuous tissue of dissonance 
arising from the simultaneous movement of chord-groups in differ- 
ent keys. You can find an embryonic hint of this in Bach, as 
you can find almost everything else in that amazing forerunner; 
but there, of course, it is casual, momentary, episodic. With the 
moderns it is calculated, persistent, and cheerfully remorseless. 

• It may be recalled that Wagner advised the young composer not to leave a key until he 
had said all he could in that key — a rule which he himself interpreted with delightful liberality. 
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Who shall assert that it was not a natural and inevitable step? 
There is Helmholtz to be remembered — ^Helmholtz the mierratic 
scientist, the deliberate student of musical sound: "The system 
of scales, modes, and harmonic tissues," he remarked, "does not 
rest wholly upon unalterable natural law, but is at least partly 
the result of sesthetic principles which have already changed, 
and will still further change with the development of humanity." 

Signor Casella, now in his thirty -ninth year, is a remarkable 
figure among his colleagues. Nationalist and cosmopolite, realist 
and romantic, scholar and musicologist, he is at the same time a 
master of irony, a delicately lethal parodist, whose musical 
caricatures, a la maniere de . . . , are exquisitely malicious 
take-offs of Wagner, Brahms, Faure, Debussy, d'lndy and others. 
He is a poet with a satiric mask. At twenty-five he had pro- 
duced piano pieces, songs, chamber-music, and a symphony, 
music written with unusual surety and address, but without 
marked individuality. A maturer group — a second symphony, 
the Rhapsody for Orchestra: Italia, a suite in C major, a ballet: 
Le convent sur I'eau — run from 1908 to 1912. "The true Casella" 
has been discerned in his setting for voice and orchestra of Car- 
ducci's Notte di Maggie, which dates from his thirtieth year 
(1913). After that followed those heretical scores by which he 
is most scandalously known to the orthodox — for piano, the Nove 
pezzi (1914), the ironic Pupazetti and Sonatina (1917); for orches- 
tra. Famine di Guerra (1915), Elegia eroica (1917), and A Notte 
Alta (for piano and orchestra, 1917-1921) ; and five recent pieces 
for String Quartet that include two studies in ragtime, Valse 
Ridicule and a '*Fox-trott" (sic). 

He has been called "a musical Internationalist"; yet he loves 
Italy wholeheartedly, and labors with genuine passion and self- 
forgetfulness, as composer, conductor, teacher, pianist, critic, 
propagandist, for her intellectual good and her artistic glory. 

He has set before us during his recent visit several of his 
own works, but nothing more impressive and memorable than 
the "poem" for piano and orchestra which he disclosed in New 
York for — strangely enough — ^the first time anywhere. This 
extraordinary score, originally a piano piece, was composed about 
five years ago. But Signor Casella has lately rewritten it for 
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orchestra and piano — ^the form in which, one is convinced, it 
must always have subconsciously existed for him. The com- 
poser has himself described its purport. He calls it A Notte Alta 
("At Midnight" is perhaps as faithful a rendering in English as 
one may come at). 

Two human actors are projected by the music — ^they are, not 
altogether surprisingly, a man and a woman. You see them wan- 
dering through a deep, winter night, a night clear and cold, still, 
solemn, mysterious. The man is grave and quiet; the woman 
melancholy, capricious. Now, says Signor Casella, begins the 
action of his tonal drama. "We have been aware only of the 
serene and lovely night, cold, splendid, inhuman, indifferent to 
earthly ills. But this night is like a vast and mysterious temple, 
whose secret depths are gradually revealed as by the opening 
of innumerable doors; and when a certain point has been attained, 
we hear out of the heart of the luminous darkness a word of in- 
finite sweetness, the most enrapturing that can be uttered. A 
long ecstasy follows the avowal. A profound shudder — violent, 
tragic, abrupt — traverses the orchestra. When calmness has 
again returned, we hear once more the mysterious harmonies of 
the opening, and the two essential ' themes. There is a heart- 
breaking farewell. The lovers part, and the sound of diverging 
footsteps dies away in the immense silence. The night is once 
more calm and undisturbed. Ethereal harmonies, symbolizing 
the deep, enigmatic indiflference of Nature to human emotions, 
conclude the poem." 

The burden of this is of course clear. It reminds one, in cer- 
tain of its emotional essentials, of Meredith's wonderful sonnet- 
sequence, Modem Love. The mood of the music ranges from a 
rapt and momentous exaltation to a piercingly vehement out- 
cry of despairing grief. It is full of the tragic sense of mortal 
futility in the presence of the huge blank stare of the Cosmos. 
It gives us simply another aspect of the unalterable picture of 
the human innocent uttering his ecstasy or his woe in the midst 
of terrifying immensities — singing on the rim of a vast darkness, 
and realizing with dismay that he is only an unregarded voice 
on the shore; that the remote sweet peacefulness of the stars 
neither mirrors his felicity nor is designed to assuage his grief; 
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that he is merely one among a wandering multitude of shadows 
"sighing at the edge of the world". 

Signor Casella has uttered these things in music of unforget- 
table intensity. Nothing more poignant, more sincere, more 
deeply poetical, has come out of Italy in our time. The idiom 
employed is not easily entertained by ears accustomed to the 
comfortably bourgeois ways of Signor Puccini's Muse — that 
Muse who is so perfectly fitted for the requirements of the public 
she sings to. Signor Casella knows not her easy and pleasurable 
lures — or rather, he knows them too well to be interested in 
exerting them. He is an artist of extraordinary subtlety and 
sobriety. He would as soon think of writing music calculated to 
echo in the boudoir or the drawing-room, — ^music to delight the 
smug, the savage, or the sentimental heart, — as Miss Amy Lowell 
(let us say) would think of writing poetry shrewdly geared to 
edify the manufacturers of Christmas cards. Like all original 
artists, he writes to please himself. He is, we fancy, sincerely 
and amusedly indifferent to its contemporary reception — ^for he 
is humorous and wise. And his imagination is far-flimg. He can 
wait. That lazy moron, das Puhlikum, — as Wagner used con- 
temptuously to call it, — may yet, and sooner than we think, 
come running after Casella and his kind, breathless and florid, 
but of course no wiser than before; since the poor cretin learns 
not, neither does it forget; having profited nothing whatever 
from its experiences with Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss, Debussy> 
d'lndy, and other once annoying innovators. Who would be so 
simple as to expect it to repent? 

La WHENCE GiLMAN. 



